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ISSUES  BEFORE  CONGRESS  IN  THE  LATE  SESSION 

The  Senate  reopens  August  8  and  the  House  August  15  in  an  unusual  post-Convention  session.  With  most 
of  the  Convention  nominees  in  the  Senate,  the  session  will  be  fraught  with  politics  and  the  electorate  will  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  compare  party  performance  with  platform  promises.  This  Newsletter  lists  some  of  the 
issues  likely  to  be  considered  in  the  late  session.  Next  month’s  Newsletter  will  compare  the  positions  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  nominees  on  issues  of  special  interest  to  our  readers. 


.4ntarrtiea  Treaty.  The  Senate  is  scheduled  to  debate 
the  Antarctica  Treaty  on  August  8. 

Senators  Engle,  Calif.;  Gruening,  Alaska;  Dodd,  Conn.; 
and  Russell,  Ga.,  oppose  the  Treaty  on  the  grounds 
that  it  negates  U.S.  rights  and  endangers  U.S.  security. 
According  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
treaty  gives  signatories  “opportunities  to  cooperate 
both  in  their  own  self-interest  and  in  the  interest  of 
world  peace”. 

World  Law.  The  Humphrey  resolution  (S.Res.  94)  to 
strengthen  the  World  Court  by  removing  the  U.S.  self- 
judging  reservation,  will  probably  not  be  taken  up  in 
August.  Senators  may  reconsider  a  May  26  vote  by 
which  they  rejected  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  in  disputes  involving  freedom  of  the  seas.  After 
that  debate.  Sen.  Wayne  Morse,  Ore.,  said,  “what  we 
have  done  today  illustrates  again  the  great  difference 
between  talk  and  action  on  the  part  of  a  great  many 
people  of  this  country  who  claim  they  are  in  favor  of 
a  system  of  international  justice  through  law.” 

Appropriations  for  Fiscal  1961.  Many  differences 
are  still  to  be  resolved  in  House  and  Senate  appropria¬ 
tion  bills : 

•  The  House  has  refused  State  Department  requests 
for  5  additional  persons  to  work  on  disarmament  is¬ 
sues  and  $400,000  for  disarmament  studies.  The 
Senate  restored  these  funds. 

•  The  House  has  refused  to  finance  a  study  of  a  Point 
IV  Youth  Corps;  it  has  cut  $150  million  from  the 
budget  request  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and 
S22  million  from  the  U.S.  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  A  Senate  Committee  is  still  studying  these 
proposals. 

•  The  House  has  cut  the  exchange  of  persons  pro¬ 
gram  15%.  The  Senate  voted  to  restore  most  of  this 
cut. 

Indian  Treaty  Rights.  In  June,  a  Senate  Committee 
concurred  in  a  House  proposal  to  make  money  avail¬ 
able  for  construction  of  the  Kinzua  Dam  which  will 


flood  Seneca  lands.  Attempts  to  block  construction 
center  about  H.J.  Res.  703  which  directs  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  study  all  possible  alternatives.  Hearings  have 
been  held  and  the  issue  should  be  resolved  by  the  end 
of  the  session. 

Loyalty  Oaths  For  Students.  A  House  Committee  has 
held  a  one-day  hearing  on  a  Senate-passed  bill  which 
would  delete  the  non-Communist  affidavit  from  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (NDEA). 
The  forecast  for  passage  in  August  is  not  promising. 
Committee  Chairman  Graham  Barden,  N.  C.,  has  said 
“the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  know  that  his  dollars  are 
not  being  spent  on  Communists”.  Twenty-six  colleges 
have  refused  to  participate  in  the  NDEA  student  loan 
program  because  of  the  affidavit.  Sixty  others  have 
protested  against  this  requirement. 

The  Mandatory  Death  Penalty.  A  House-passed  bill 
(H.R.  12483),  which  would  give  juries  an  opportunity 
to  recommend  life  imprisonment  for  first  degree  mur¬ 
der  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  awaiting  action  on 
the  Senate  floor.  The  death  penalty  is  mandatory 
under  present  law. 

During  House  debate.  Rep.  John  V.  Lindsay,  of  N.  Y., 
called  the  death  penalty  an  “outmoded,  archaic,  bar¬ 
baric,  useless  form  of  punishment”. 

Migrant  Labor.  A  bill  (H.R.  12759)  to  extend  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  importation  program  for  another 
two  years  passed  the  House  June  29  and  is  pending 
before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  The  House 
rejected  important  amendments  that  would  have  pro¬ 
tected  both  domestic  and  imported  farm  workers. 

Unfair  Tax  Bill  Reported.  A  bill  to  permit  business 
groups  to  take  a  tax  deduction  for  lobbying  expenses 
has  recently  been  reported  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  by  Hale  Boggs,  La.,  its  sponsor, 
H.R.  7123.  The  bill  is  discriminatory  in  giving  a 
special  tax  advantage  to  private  business  organizations 
while  contributions  to  groups  like  FCNL  and  others 
which  seek  to  act  in  the  public  interest  are  not  exempt. 
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CIVIL  LIBERTIES  FIGHT  LOOMS 

A  number  of  restrictive  civil  liberties  bills  were  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate  and  House  floor  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  days  of  Congress  and  must  be  closely  watched. 

^  Letters  on  these  bills  are  most  appropriate  now. 

Freedom  of  Travel.  On  June  30,  S.  2652,  sponsored 
by  Senators  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  N.Y.,  and  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  Conn.,  was  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee.  Among  other  things  the  bill  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  deny  passports  to  Communist 
Party  members  and  those  who  have  engaged  “in  ac¬ 
tivities  intended  to  further  the  international  Com¬ 
munist  movement”  since  January  1951.  Passports 
could  be  denied  on  the  basis  of  confidential  informa¬ 
tion.  Applicants  must  promise  under  oath  to  give 
passport  officials,  upon  request,  “a  full  and  accurate 
report  concerning  the  places  outside  the  United  States 
which  were  visited”. 

Last  year  the  House  passed  a  somewhat  less  restrictive 
bill  which  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  On  July  1,  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright 
objected  to  Senate  consideration  of  the  Keating-Dodd 
bill  and  asked  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee. 

In  a  July  5  editorial,  the  New  York  Times  suggested 
that  S.  2652  be  allowed  to  die  quietly:  “It  is  now  two 
years  since  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  the  State 
Department  practice  of  denying  passports  to  persons 
it  considered  possible  subversives.  The  Republic  still 
stands,  and  indeed  the  passport  system  is  working 
better  than  ever  .  .  .  The  air  is  somewhat  freer  and 
the  country  no  less  safe  without  these  departmental 
restrictions  on  travel.” 

This  bill  also  deals  with  several  other  issues  through 
amendments  to  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act, 
the  Smith  Act  and  the  criminal  code. 

Wiretapping.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
also  reported  a  bill  which,  if  passed,  would,  for  the 
first  time  place  Congress  on  record  as  supporting  wire¬ 
tapping.  S.  3340  by  Sen.  Keating  would  permit  wire¬ 
tapping  by  state  officials  in  those  states  which  permit 
law  enforcement  officers  to  tap  wires  under  court  order. 
New  York,  Nevada,  Maryland,  Massachusetts  and 
Oregon  now  have  such  laws.  A  similar  bill  by  Emanuel 
Celler,  N.Y.,  H.R.  11589,  is  pending  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

In  1934  Congress  in  Sec.  605  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Act  prohibited  the  interception  and  divulgence 
of  any  telephone  communications.  Recent  court  deci¬ 
sions  have  indicated  this  law  applies  even  to  state 
officers  acting  under  state  laws  permitting  wiretapping. 
Pressure  to  permit  state  wiretapping  has  come  espe¬ 
cially  from  New  York  police  and  district  attorneys. 
Federal  agencies  such  as  the  FBI  tap  wires  on  the 
theory  that  “interception”  is  permitted  so  long  as  there 
is  no  “divulgence”  in  court  or  to  the  public. 

Chief  Justice  Holmes  called  wiretapping  “dirty  busi¬ 
ness”,  and  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  it  violates 
the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  Fourth  Amendment 
guaranteeing  “the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  homes,  papers  and  effects  against  un¬ 
reasonable  searches  and  seizures”. 
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RULES  COMMITTEE  ROADBLOCK 

After  bills  are  approved  by  House  Committees, 
they  are  sent  to  the  12-man  Rules  Committee  for 
scheduling  for  general  debate.  The  Committee 
often  uses  its  scheduling  authority  to  kill  social 
legislation.  Congress  can  bypass  the  Committee 
but  the  procedures  are  cumbersome,  time  consum- 
legislation.  Congress  can  bypass  the  Committee, 
ing  and  frequently  ineffectual.  Action  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  bills  was  delayed  in  1959-60: 

Depressed  Areas.  A  bill  to  aid  depressed  areas 
passed  the  Senate  in  March  1959.  An  amended 
version  was  approved  by  the  House  Banking  Com¬ 
mittee  the  following  May.  The  Rules  Committee 
pigeonholed  this  bill  for  almost  a  year.  It  was 
finally  brought  to  the  floor,  and  passed,  under  the 
cumbersome  “Calendar  Wednesday”  procedure. 

Civil  Rights.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee  ap¬ 
proved  a  bill  in  August  1959.  Rules  Committee 
clearance  was  reluctantly  given  in  February  after 
209  Representatives  had  signed  a  petition  to  bring 
the  hill  to  the  floor  (219  signatures  are  needed). 

Education.  The  Rules  Committee  buried  a  bill 
in  1959.  The  House  Education  Committee  reported 
a  second  bill  last  March.  After  this  measure  had 
lain  before  the  Rules  Committee  for  VA  months, 
proponents  threatened  to  call  it  up  on  a  “Calendar 
Wednesday.”  As  a  result,  the  Rules  Committee 
cleared  the  bill.  Both  Houses  have  now  approved 
widely  different  bills  and  the  Rules  Committee  has, 
so  far,  prevented  Senate-House  conferees  from  meet¬ 
ing  to  resolve  the  differences. 

Minimum  Wage.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Committee  refused  to  clear  this  bill  until 
proponents  agreed  to  kill  a  labor-supported  measure 
to  ease  picketing  curbs  for  building  trades  unions. 

Juvenile  Delinquency.  A  proposal  to  provide 
funds  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency  passed  the 
Senate  in  January  and  has  been  before  the  Rules 
Committee  since  May. 


Freedom  of  Information.  A  bill  by  Rep.  Francis  Walter, 
Pa.,  (H.R.  12753)  to  broaden  restrictions  on  political 
propaganda  entering  the  United  States  was  reported 
June  28  by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee. 

“Freedom”  Commission.  A  bill  (S.  1689)  by  Senators 
Mundt,  S.D.,  Douglas,  Ill.,  Case,  N.J.,  to  create  a 
Freedom  Commission  was  reported  to  the  Senate  floor 
June  30  by  Sen.  Dodd.  The  bill  would  set  up  a  “Free¬ 
dom  Academy”  to  train  and  develop  leaders  “in  a  total 
political  war”  and  publish  textbooks  and  training  films 
for  high  school,  college,  and  community  instruction. 

Both  H.R.  12753  and  S.  1689  seem  likely  to  intensify 
the  cold  war.  Is  this  the  best  way  to  promote  under¬ 
standing,  freedom,  and  peace? 
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AID  FOR  THE  ELDERLY,  MINIMUM  WAGES,  AND  SCHOOLS  ARE  KEY  ISSUES 

Three  of  the  most  controversial  issues  to  be  discussed  by  Congress  this  year  will  be  highlighted  in  the  August 
session.  They  include  proposals  to  help  the  aged,  protect  workers,  and  aid  public  schools.  None  are  “new”.  All 
have  gained  support  over  the  years,  and  have  passed  one  House  of  Congress  this  year.  Some  pros  and  cons  are 
discussed  below. 
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Aid  For  The  Elderly 

According  to  a  Senate  Subcommittee,  at  least  half 
of  the  16  million  Americans  aged  65  or  over  cannot 
afford  adequate  housing,  proper  nutrition  or  medical 
care.  Only  49  7^  have  medical  insurance. 

Major  bills  before  Congress  include  proposals  for  wel¬ 
fare  assistance  to  meet  medical  costs  (H.R.  12580 
which  passed  the  House  June  23),  public  insurance 
( Forand-type  bills)  and  a  combination  of  welfare  and 
private  insurance  (Administration  proposals). 

H.R.  12580:  provides  matching  grants  to  help  states 
pay  medical  expenses  of  low  income  persons,  65  and 
over.  States  wouldn’t  have  to  participate.  Each  State 
would  set  the  scope  and  eligibility  standards  for  its 
own  program.  Federal  costs  are  estimated  at  $176 
million  a  year;  state  costs  at  $165  million. 

The  American  Medical  Association  (AMA)  supports 
H.R.  12580  on  the  grounds  that  it  helps  those  who 
need  it  most,  allows  others  to  use  voluntary  health  plans 
and  leaves  responsibility  with  the  states. 

Critics  say  a  relief  program  with  a  means  test  will  not 
meet  the  need;  that  most  of  the  aged  need  protection 
against  long-term  illnesses;  that  H.R.  12580  won’t  give 
any  of  the  aged  a  sense  of  security. 

Forand-type  bills:  Rep.  Forand  (H.R.  4700)  Senator 
McNamara  and  18  others  (S.  3503)  are  among  those 
who  have  introduced  bills  to  provide  for  compulsory 
health  insurance  coverage  under  the  social  security 
system  (OASDI).  The  McNamara  bill  authorizes  Fed¬ 
eral  grants  to  protect  the  aged  who  are  not  eligible  for 
OASDI.  Costs  are  estimated  at  $1.5  billion  a  year,  most 
,  of  which  would  come  out  of  social  security  payments 
of  employers  and  employees. 

Supporters  of  this  approach  include  the  AFL-CIO, 
American  Nurses  Association,  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers  and  National  Consumers  League. 
Justifications:  contributary  insurance  is  financially 
sound.  It  would  give  the  aged  security  and  strengthen 
their  self-respect.  Private  companies  cannot  do  the 
job  as  high-risk  factors  make  it  difficult  for  them  to 
cover  those  who  need  coverage  most. 

Opponents  include  the  AMA,  the  insurance  industry. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  U.S.,  and  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  (NAM).  The  Administration  is  op¬ 
posed  to  “compulsory”  insurance  and  doesn’t  want  to 
stifle”  private  insurance.  The  AMA  holds  that  Forand- 
type  programs  are  unnecessary  since  medical  care  is 
available  to  all  “regardless  of  .  .  .  ability  to  pay.” 

The  Administration  has  asked  Congress  to  let  low- 
income  individuals  choose  between  two  programs. 
Under  this  plan,  Federal-State  Governments  would  pay 
either  807  of  medical  costs,  or  50%  of  private  insur¬ 
ance  premiums  of  people  65  and  over  whose  income 


does  not  exceed  $2,500  ($3,800  per  couple).  The  two 
programs  would  cost  $1.2  billion  yearly. 

Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller,  who  advocates  protec¬ 
tion  through  social  security,  has  said  these  proposals 
would  result  in  a  “very  serious  fiscal  situation,  very 
high  costs,  and  cumbersome  administration”.  Others 
add  that  protection  from  costs  of  prolonged  illnesses 
are  needed  by  people  above  the  $2,500  income  bracket, 
and  that  the  proposals  are  hard  on  low  income 
people  who  must  pay  an  annual  enrollment  fee,  the 
first  $250  of  any  annual  expense  and  20  7^  of  addi¬ 
tional  costs.  There  is  no  reason,  they  say,  for  the 
taxpayer  to  subsidize  insurance  companies. 

Minimum  Wages;  Maximum  Hours 

Some  23.7  million  workers  engaged  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  have  wage  and  hour  protection  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  Another  20  million  do 
not.  These  include  most  retail  and  service  personnel, 
farm  hands,  servants,  fishermen  and  construction 
workers.  Many  of  these  work  long  hours  for  low 
wages.  Some  receive  less  than  60^  an  hour.  This 
year’s  debate  has  centered  on  whether  Congress  should 
bring  any  of  these  groups  under  the  Fair  Labor  um¬ 
brella  and  raise  the  minimum  above  $1  an  hour. 

The  Administration  has  asked  Congress  to  extend  cov¬ 
erage  to  another  3.1  million  employees  of  large  busi¬ 
nesses  and  set  the  minimum  at  $1.10  or  $1.15. 

Committee  bills:  House  and  Senate  Committees  have 
recommended  increasing  the  minimum  to  $1.25  over 
a  period  of  years  and  extending  protection  to  3.5  mil¬ 
lion  (H.R.  12677)  or  5  millions  (S.  3758)  in  large 
retail,  service  and  other  enterprises. 


“GERMANENESS”  LIMITS  DEBATE 

This  year  the  “germaneness”  ruling  was  used  a 
number  of  times  in  the  House  to  prevent  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  merits  of  amendments  which  were 
opposed  by  the  leadership,  although  they  seemed 
closely  related  to  pending  bills.  Some  examples: 

•  An  amendment  to  supplement  teachers  salaries 
was  ruled  “not  germane”  to  an  aid  to  school  con¬ 
struction  bill. 

•  Amendments  to  prevent  racial  discrimination 
in  employment,  aid  desegregating  schools  and  ban 
the  poll  tax  were  ruled  “not  germane”  to  the  civil 
rights  bill. 

•  An  amendment  to  temporarily  bar  employment 
of  ex-military  officers  by  defense  contractors  was 
ruled  “not  germane”  to  the  military  lobbying  bill. 
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House  Action; June  30  the  House  rejected  Committee 
recommendations  and  adopted  a  substitute,  211-203, 
which  would  raise  the  minimum  to  $1.15  for  workers 
previously  covered  and  extend  the  current  minimum, 
without  overtime  protection,  to  above  1.4  million 
workers  in  retail  chains  operating  in  two  or  more 
states.  The  bill  was  debated  in  haste,  and  it  was  later 
discovered  that  an  amendment  to  exempt  agricultural 
processing  workers  from  coverage,  inadvertently  took 
protection  away  from  14  million  workers. 

Opponents  of  new  legislation  include  the  NAM,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  U.S.,  and  hotel  and  retail 
organizations  who  argue  that  the  above  proposals  are 
inflationary,  would  cause  unemployment  and  severe 
repercussions  in  some  industries,  and  bring  the  Federal 
Government  into  areas  best  handled  by  the  states. 

Proponents  include  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  AFL-CIO  who  say  that  all  workers,  not  just 
some,  have  a  right  to  a  minimum  wage  which  provides 
adequate  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  Raising  the  mini¬ 
mum  would  reduce  relief  rolls,  bring  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  goods  and  increased  employment.  The  states 
aren’t  doing  the  job.  Their  regulations,  it  is  said, 
cover  only  one-fifth  of  the  workers  excluded  from 
Federal  protection. 

What  Kind  Of  Aid  For  Schools? 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare,  about  10,000,000  public  school  chil¬ 
dren  are  inadequately  housed;  195,000  qualified  pub¬ 
lic  school  teachers  are  needed  and  teachers  salaries 
should  be  doubled  within  10  years. 

In  1956-57  the  Administration  supported  a  program  of 
matching  grants  for  school  construction.  Since  1959, 
the  Administration  has  only  asked  for  authority  to 
help  pay  off  school  construction  bonds — a  technique 
which  would  spread  expenditures  over  20-30  years. 

This  spring,  both  Houses  debated,  expanded,  and 
passed  aid-to-school  construction  bills.  Senators  also 


agreed  to  help  raise  teachers  salaries.  Attempts  are 
now  being  made  to  reconcile  Senate-House  differences. 

( See  Rules  Committee  Roadblock  ) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  a  two-year  program  of 
matching  grants  to  states  for  construction  and/or 
teachers  salaries  of  $20  per  year  per  school  age  child, 
or  about  $1.9  billion  for  the  period.  Distribution  would 
be  weighted  to  give  greater  aid  to  poorer  states.  An 
amendment  by  Sen.  Morse  and  nine  others  to  authorize 
loans  for  private  and  parochial  school  construction 
was  defeated,  37-49. 

The  House  bill  authorizes  a  four-year,  $1.3.  billion  pro¬ 
gram  of  matching  grants  for  construction  only  and 
prohibits  aid  to  schools  resisting  desegregation.  During 
the  last  3  years  of  the  program  states  would  have  the 
option  of  using  this  aid  to  pay  off  new  school  bonds. 

Opponents  of  increased  Federal  aid  include:  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  American  Legion,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  U.S.,  and  the  NAM.  These  say  that: 
classroom  shortages  and  teachers  shortages  are  rapidly 
diminishing;  states  and  localities  are  able  to  meet 
school  needs;  increased  Federal  aid  would  result  in 
interference  and  reduce  local  initiative;  aid  extended 
on  the  basis  of  need  would  exploit  high  income  states. 
The  President  has  opposed  aid  to  teachers  salaries  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Federal  Government  shouldn’t 
pay  local  officials. 

Proponents  of  grants  include:  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  AFL-CIO,  American  Association  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Women,  and  American  Library  Association.  Argu¬ 
ments:  local  property  taxes  can  no  longer  carry  the 
major  load  of  financing  schools;  and  states  are  unable 
to  make  up  the  deficit.  Federal  aid  hasn’t  led  to  con¬ 
trol  in  the  past  and  under  increased  aid  through 
matching  grants.  Federal  contributions  would  still  be 
less  than  10  7^  of  the  public  school  budget.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  see  that  children  are  not  handicapped 
because  they  live  in  poor  states.  The  Administration’s 
proposal  for  providing  payments  on  school  bonds 
would  help  bankers,  not  children. 


The  Friends  Committee 
On  National  Legislation 

is  a  working  committee  of  Friends  and  likeminded  persons 
attempting  to  translate  Quaker  beliefs  into  political  education 
and  action. 

FCNL  works  particularly  with  Congress  where  national  policy 
is  enacted  into  law.  It  combines  continuous  activity  in 
interviewing  legislators,  with  first  hand  reporting  on  Con¬ 
gressional  developments  to  readers  of  its  WASHINGTON 
NEWSLETTER,  and  encourages  letters,  telegrams  and  visits 
to  Congressmen  when  they  will  be  most  effective. 


Washington  Newsletter  Service  — 

•  Twelve  issues  of  NEWSLETTER  a  year; 

•  Upon  request,  FCNL  ACTION  bulletins  in  seven  areas 
of  legislative  work; 

•  Directory  of  Congressmen  and  Voting  Record  every 
two-year  session; 

•  Upon  request,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress; 

•  Replies  by  letter  to  requests  for  legislative  information; 

•  FCNL  Annual  Report  and  other  special  enclosures 
during  the  year. 


Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  WA.SHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  at  l-I.OO.  I4..S0  abroad.  ($5.00  to  residents  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  who  also  receive  a  Newsletter  on  state  legislation.  .Address;  5132  South  Woodlawn  Avenue,  Chicago  15, 
Illinois.)  Contributions  above  NEWSLETTER  subscription  price  support  the  legislative  and  research  work  of  the  Committee. 

(Contributions  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes) 
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